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GROUNDS OF A HOLY LIFE. 
BY HUGH TURFORD. 


(Continued from page 451.) 


The third thing to be considered is what the 
apostle calls flesh and spirit, and wherein we 
walk after them. 

Evil thoughts and inclinations arise from that 
which Paul called flesh ; good thoughts and | 


good desires proceed from that which he called | 
spirit. So then flesh is a root of evil, and spirit | 
is a spring of good in ourselves. From the flesh 
proceed all such motions as lead into vice ; from 
the spirit proceed such doubts as we find in our- | 
selves of yielding thereunto; and all the rebukes | 
that follow us, when we have suffered the evil 
to prevail over us. These rebukes of the Spirit 
are in love to us, even as our rebukes to our chil- 
dren are in love, that they may stand in awe and 
not offend again. If we yield to one evil motion, 
we shall be more exposed to another; and the 
oftener we yield, the more ground evil hath in 
us, and the more power it comes to have over 
us. All the refuge that any man hath to flee 
unto, when evil motions arise, is that in his own 
heart which Paul calls Spirit ; for that will not 
consent to any evil decd. Whosoever keeps 
close to that, keeps close to God; and such 
abide with their guide, and “ walk in the Spirit.” 

The converted heathens walked by this rule; 
they took the spirit of Christ in themselves for 
their guide ; they confided therein, and became 
followers thereof, and that brought them to be 
“a holy nation, and a peculiar people.” And 
we should be the same, did we turn to this gift 
of the eternal Spirit in our hearts, and order our 
conversation according to the leadings and guid- 
ance thereof; for by keeping to this we should 
not fulfil the deeds of the flesh. 
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The fourth thing to be considered is, what 
the apostle intended by the words die and Jive. 

Certainly he did not by the word die intend a 
cessation of their mortal lives, for such a dying 
is common to all men ; they that live after the 
spirit, as well as they who walk after the flesh, 
must go down tothe grave. But the dying that 
the apostle intended, was a decay of our inward 
life, a dying unto righteousness; such a dying 
as the first man Adam died, when he fell from 
under the government of the Spirit of God; 
which was man’s first state. 

Now such as walk after the flesh, living imthe 
practice of any known sin, depart farther ffm 
God, and come to have less life, less light, less 
grace, less fear of offending God, or injuring 
their neighbors ; and this decrease is a dying 
unto righteousness. As they that live after the 
flesh have less life, less light, less grace, less 
fear ; so such as walk after the Spirit, doing such 
things as are upright, honest, and of good re- 
port, from a principle in their own hearts, find 
an increase; they come to have more life, more 
light, more grace, more fear of offending God, 
or their neighbor; and this increase is a living 
unto righteousness. As the one goes farther 
from, so the other draws nearer to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Hence it appears that we have in ourselves, 
spirit as well as flesh ; light as well as darkness; 
a conductor in the way of life and salvation, as 
well as a leader in the paths of destruction. 

Paul knew what corrupted the sons and 
daughters ef men, and from whence all the un- 
godliness that is in the world doth arise; and 
in order to cleanse, to purify, to make heathens 
become Christians, and sinners become saints, he 
prescribes no other means but this, “ Walk in 
the Spirit.” As we keep to this, we shall learn, 
as the converted heathens did, not only to deny 
ungodliness, but also to live godly in this pres- 
ent world. But if we rest, as the zealous Phari- 
sees did, in outward performances, accounting our- 
selves righteous because we have, as we think, 
a right form of godliness, and make no use of the 
aforesaid means ;—though we have as great zeal 
for our forms as ever Paul had for the Jew’s 
religion, it will profit us no more than circum- 
cision would have profited the Galatians. 

We have had much preaching and teaching ; 
the joys of heaven have been promised to them 
that did well, and the torments of hell threatened 
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to them that did ill. But have these promises 
and threatenings made us a holy nation, and a 
peculiar people, exceeding all others for justice, 
equity, truth, and faithfulness? Have all the 
exhortations we have had, enabled us to mortify 
the body of sin, which is the cause of ungodli- 
ness? Are we thereby translated, as the heath- 
ens were, out of the region of darkness into the 
kingdom of the dear Son of God ; so as to have 
our conversation in heaven whilst our bodies are 
on earth? Can we say, old things are done 
away, all exalted thoughts, all covetous incli- 
nations, all wrath and bitterness ; and these new 
things come in their places, humility, meekness, 
temperance, self-denial, with unfeigned love to 
God and our neighbor? Can we say, there was 
a time in which sin had such dominion over us, 
that we did not refrain from fulfilling the lusts 
of the flesh, but now, we are so limited by the 
eternal Spirit that we must be temperate,—we 
must be sober and vigilant,—we must be just, 
upright and faithful in word and deed? If this 
be our state, we are as the primitive Christians 
were in their full attainments,—“ dead unto sin, 
and alive unto righteousness ;” and built upon 
the same Rock as they were. 

But if we are not come to this, it would be 
our wisdom to turn to the Lord as they did, and 
build upon the same foundation that they built 
upon, viz : the light that enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world; that so we may be- 
come acquainted with the eternal Spirit, as trey 


were, and havea guide and a leaderin the paths of 
godliness, as they had. For itis by and through 
the assistance of the spirit of Christ in our own 
hearts, that our corruptions must be purged out, 


and our inside made clean. As our walking 
after the flesh made all wounds; so it must be 
our walking after the Spirit that must heal all 
wounds. As our living after the flesh was the 
growth of our unrighteousness ; so, by walking 
after the Spirit, we mortify sin, and recover a 
life of righteousness. 

Paul spoke from a good understanding when 
he told the Romans, “‘ that which may be known 
of God is manifest within.” There he had his 
knowledge of the mysteries of godlivess ; what- 
ever he preached, whatever he wrote, the spring 
was in himself. He knew no more of the opera- 
tion of inward and spiritual grace than one of us, 
till he came to have his eyes inward, and to 
‘¢ walk in the Spirit ;”’ so he recommended to the 
churches what he had experienced in himself. 

Many can talk of redemption, justification, 
sanctification, and salvation by Christ; but he 
only is a Christian who is a witness of these 
things wrought in himself. Such may properly 
be called learned men, they know what it is to 
rise, what it is to die, and what it is to live ;— 
what they are redeemed from, and by what 
means. 

The fifth thing to be considered is, how the 
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sons and daughters of men may, through the 
Spirit, mortify the deeds of the body. 

But first, we will consider what deeds of the 
body are to be mortified. As an evil spirit in 
man is the root of all evil deeds; so every deed 
that proceeds from that root is to be mortified: 
and nothing can manifest such deeds by giving 
us a true sight thereof, but the Spirit of the 
Lord, or light of righteousness in our hearts 
as it comes to shine in brightness. 

To know what deeds are to be mortified, in al] 
our attempts and undertakings let us look to dur 
ends therein. If we have nothing in view but 
justice, equity, honesty, and plain dealings, we 
may go on with safety ; but if se// be the movin 
cause,—if we have not an eye to our neighbor's 
interest as well as our own,—pretend what we 
will, such deeds proceed from an evil root, and 
are to be denied, and in denying them they come 
to be mortified. And what can manifest our 
ends, in every action? Not books, nor preach. 
ers, but the spirit of the Lord, which is an in. 
ward light. 

We do not find that Paul directly charged the 
Galatians with any manner of loose living, but 
with their observing days and times; and what 
harm could there be in that? Though the 
Galatians might see none, yet Paul saw much, 
otherwise he would not have asked them who 
had bewitched them. They had begun in the 
Spirit ; they had walked for a season after an in- 
ward guide, which is the only leader to sucha 
life of righteousness as the Lord, in all ages, has 
required of the sons and daughters of men. 
This was not a form of godliness without life, 
but truth in their inward parts; for if we have 
truth in our hearts, equity will be performed by 
our hands. And to this, Paul knew they could 
never come by imitating an outward form of 
worship, or by observing days and times, (which 
in our age has become the nursery of vice,) and 
so he counted these things as deeds of the flesh, 
reasoning thus with them: “ Are ye so foolish, 
having begun in the Spirit, are ye now made 
perfect by the flesh?” Which is all one as to 
say, are ye so void of understanding, that, having 
begun to walk in newness of life, you think to come 
to such perfection as to have your conversation in 
heaven whilst living on the earth, by going back 
to the performance of outward services? ‘ This 
persuasion,” said he, “ is not of Him that calleth 
you.” If it was not of God, it must be from the 
flesh ; and many have been deceived by fleshly 
reasoning, persuading themselves that godliness 
consists in that which is called devotion, (but is 
not true devotion), more than in a well-ordered 
conversation. So they live in pride, covetous- 
ness, envy, and many other evil things, which are 
really deeds of the flesh, and never come so far as 
to be translated out of the kingdom ofdarknessand 
to live under the government of the spirit of God. 

Man’s fall was not from any outward religion 
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or form of godliness, but from a life of righteous- | circumstance well calculated to gratify the feel- 
ness; a state in which husband, wife, parents, | ing mind, that such was the general solemnity 
children, masters, servants and all other relations, | that pervaded the body, on that occasion, that 
would have known their place and duty, and | even the young men seemed to be under an im- 
been found therein;—a state in which the press of seriousness, that kept down every dis- 
creatures that God hath given for man’s use’ position to levity and thoughtlessness. Edward 
would have been rightly used, and none of them, | Stabler is removed from amongst us, and while 
through excess, wasted or abused ;—a state in| we gratefully acknowledge the worth of his testi- 
which truth would have been found inour words, | mony and example, while he was lent to us, let 
snd equity in all our deeds ;—astate in whichthe | us wisely read the lesson that this dispensation 
will of God would have been done in earth, as it | presents to our view, calmly submit to the high 
is done in heaven, and the great God by us would | behests of the Judge of all the Earth, who will 


have been glorified and not dishonored. 


do right, and humbly kiss the rod that smites, 


From this state, through the entrance and | and him that appoints it. 


wth of sin, the sons and daughters of men are 


/ 
Your Yearly Meeting is again drawing near. 


departed ; to this state the primitive Christians, | I feel a living desire that that solemnity may be 
through the mortification of sin, returned. This! abundantly blessed to my friends of your Yearly 


was the life that the first Adam lost ; this is the 
life that Christ, the second Adam, came to re- 
cover. As many as have the spirit of Christ, 
and become followers thereof, rise from their 
fall, return unto God, live under his government, 
and become witnesses of this life restored. 

(To be continued.) 





“J will be as the dew unto Israel.”’—Hosea, 
xiv. 5.—As the dew falls when all is still, when 
all is wrapt in silence, so it is in the silence of 
all flesh, with its noisy workings, and this sacred 
unction distils upon the soul, and causes it to 
grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. 





LETTER FROM JOHN LIVINGSTON TO A FRIEND 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


My dear Friend :—Long as the time is, that 
has elapsed since the receipt of thy very accept- 
able‘epistle of 10th mo. last, the purpose of re- 
plying to it has never been abandoned. That 
epistle was received on the eve of our late Yearly 
Meeting. That meeting will long be remembered 
by us all, as a season of signal favor. On that 
occasion, evidence was furnished to every reflect- 
ing mind, and most minds appeared to be ina 
reflecting mood, that we are not forsaken by the 
Holy Head of the church. There was that felt 
during the several sittings, that had a tendency 
to repress the rising of any spirit in the assembly, 
that would prompt individuals or parties to 
endeavor to carry any points. No such feelings 
were manifested, for I believe none such were in 
the meeting. We acknowledge we have great 
cause of thankfulness for this, and every other 
evidence of divine goodness towards us. I have 
no doubt that many, and oh! how devoutly to be 
wished that all, were duly sensible of what we 
owe to the Universal Parent, ‘‘the author and 
giver of every good and perfect gift” to ourselves 
as subjects of the divine government, to our fellow 
members of the household of faith, and to the 
causé of truth and righteousness. It was a 


Meeting, that you may be enabled in the 
strength of the Holy Leader to judge down all 
light and forward spirits, and that you may be 
“edified and built up in the most holy Faith.’ 


I have sometimes felt a little drawing towards 


Philadelphia at that time, but can say nothing 
positive at present. 


I very much desire to see 
thee, because I have many things to say unto 
thee which I have not now time to say, even if 
it were proper to put them on paper. 

My health has been rather precarious this 
winter. I had a severe visitation of influenza, 
and ever since have felt rather delicate and apt to 
catch cold. The return of Spring may possibly 
have an invigorating effect. My friend, John 
Gillingham, the bearer of this, is worthy of every 
attention, which, if thou hast the opportunity, 
I know will be cheerfully extended. My time 
is out, for John did not tell me of his journey to 
Philadelphia, till two hours ago. 

Tell thy dear D that I still remember her 
affectionately ; and I desire that thou wilt render 
my friendly love and regard acceptable to her 
and the dear little lambs, to whom also my mind 
frequently recurs, without excluding thyself. 

I remain thy friend, 

Baltimore, 3rd mo. 1, 1832. 








EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 453.) 
To a sister: 
Battimorg, 1 mo. 5th, 1853. 

I can fully sympathize with thee in feeling, 
that mine enemies “are lively and they are 
strong,” but I have lately had great comfort in 
another expression of the Psalmist, “ Mine ad- 
versaries are all before Thee.” 

Not a temptation, not a besetment, not a 
weakness, but He sees, and He that is in us is 
greater than he that is in the world. 

We appeal to Him in sincerity, that we do 
above all things desire to love and serve Him; 
let us have faith in His unutterable love and 
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compassion, that He will in His own time per- 
fect that which concerneth.us. 

Let us commit ourselves to Him in perfect 
trust, that the sins which we unwillingly com- 
mit are regarded by Him with a pitying eye; 
that the fountain set open, is always ready for our 
cleansing, and that, being delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, we may rise to the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God. 

We are not to wait until, by painful effort, we 
have tried to make ourselves fit, but we are to 
come now, just as we are, just as the lepers, 
the sick, the blind, and helpless, came of old, and 
believe that His mercy is now extended, that 
His arm is now underneath for our support. I 
have sometimes such views of the matchless love 
and condescension of our heavenly Father, as 
are inexpressible. 

I so long that those who hold themselves aloof 
from His calls, and seek pleasure only in the 
world, might come and see how good the Lord is, 
that my tears are often ready to fall in lament- 
ing that they will persist in depriving themselves, 
not only of happiness in the world to come, but 
in this also. 


To a sister :— 
Battriore, 2 mo., 13 th, 1853. 


I went to see the other day ; she is 


suffering keenly from her loss, but in submission. 
In the course of conversation, she said she had 
been made to feel very forcibly that to be any 


thing, we must be nothing. 

We can not be too strongly convinced of this, 
yet the lesson of nothingness is very difficult to 
learn, Even with good motives, with a strong 
desire to promote the welfare of others, we may 
sadly err by working in our own strength. The 
authority must always be, “ Have not J com- 
manded thee?” 

As we are willing and obedient, the field of 
labor will open before us more widely, though 
it may not be just that in which we would pre- 
fer to work. 

To one of her sisters :— 

BALTIMORE, 3mo., 1853. 

I had a letter from a day or two since. 
Itseemed to fall like dew on the mown grass. 
I felt so withered and dry, the remembrance of 
his meek and quiet spirit, which truly seems 
careful for nothing, was quite refreshing. 

It was after an act of required obedience that 
I have felt thus stripped and poor, an evidence 
that the dealings of our wise and gracious Master 
are mysterious ; while the clay is not to say to 
him that fashioneth it: ‘‘ What makest Thou?” 

No doubt if we are thoroughly purged, it must 
be by the spirit of judgment, and the spirit of 
burning, aud so the work is acoomplished, let 
Him use the means He seeth meet. 

But we must remember, that the sun is always 
shining, however dark the clouds may be, and 
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the power of our God and the mercy of ong 
Saviour are the same, even though in our weak. 
ness we can not see them clearly. His blessed 
will be done in us and by us! 

Oh! that He may in His mercy qualify us all 
in some degree to labor for the advancement of 
His cause, that through whatever self-denial oy 
suffering on our part, some poor wandering shee 
may be brought into the fold of everlasting 
peace. 

To a sister :-— 

Baxtrvorg, 5 mo., 11th, 1853, 

It is the entire giving up that is wanted, to 
bring us to the peace which would make up for 
everything else, and which, from holding back, 
we may, indeed we do, fail in acquiring. I had 
to express something of this in meeting to-day, 
desiring that we may know. the “ God of peace 
to sanctify us wholly.” 

My way is so wonderfully made in my great 
weakness, that it is marvellous to myself. “ Did 
any ever trust in the Lord and were confounded ?” 
Oh ! my dear, I desire to speak in the deepest 
reverence and humility, but also with the deepest 
gratitude for the help I have experienced, for the 
extension of so much mercy to me so unWorthy. 

I have been reading one of the children’s books, 
“Father Brighthopes.” It is a very pretty one. 
One paragraph at the close, seemed to me to 
express a very enviable condition. “ I am going 
home. Our Father has given me my work to 
do, and it is almost done. Oh, would I could 
tell you how joyfully I shall put cff corruption 
for incorruption, and exchange mortality for im- 
mortality.” I sometimes feel, when weary of 
the conflict and almost ready to faint by the way, 
what an unspeakable comfort it is to look for- 
ward to the time, when, through the merits of 
the Redeemer, we may be permitted to join the 
company of those who have come out of great 
tribulation. To enter that city whose inhabi- 
tants shall no more say,‘‘I am sick;” where 
“there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain ;” but “the Lamb that isin the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and lead them unto 
living fountains of waters, and God Himself 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.”’ 

To return to her journal : 


5th mo. 16th, 1853. This morning it seems 
forcibly impressed upon my mind, that we must 
keep ourselves in a state of readiness to hear and 
obey every call to service, which our Master may 
vouchsafe. So much time, so many opportunities 
for usefulness, are lost, because we are busy here 
and there, and neglecting the one charge which 
is of the most importance. 

24th. A few words presented in meeting this 
morning, and remembering former experience, | 
thought it was safest to utter them. I nd 
peace, great peace, afterwards; mainly I ght 
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pecause I was willing and strengthened to speak 
go as to be heard. But ah, how subtle and how 

werful is the enemy! As John Barclay says, 

“The approbation, the regard, the sympathy 
of such as love what is good, have required from 
me all the watchfulness, all the earnest desires 
for preservation, that I have been blessed with.” 

The unity and kindness of friends, with the 
sense of peace and relief, were used by him, in 
conjunction with the weakness of nature, and 
the strength of self-love, to endeavor to exalt me, 
and I have been so buffeted with these insinu- 
ations, that I have suffered greatly. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLLOW THE RIGHT. 


‘No matter who you are, what your lot, or 
where you live, you cannot afford to do that which 
is wrong. The only way to obtain happiness 
and pleasure for yourself is to do the right thing. 

‘You may not always hit the mark; but you 
should, nevertheless, always aim for it, and with 
every trial your skill will increase. Whether 
you are to be praised or blamed for it by others ; 
whether it will seemingly make you richer or 
sm or whether no other person than yourself 

nows of your action, still, always alid in all 
cases, do the right thing. Your first lessons in 
this rule will sometimes seem hard ones, but 
they will grow easier and easier, until finally 
doing the right thing will become a habit, and 


to do a wrong will seem an impossibility.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It will be remembered that in the spring of 
1857, a brief memoir appeared in Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer concerning Martha Cleaver, a minister 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, in Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania. She kept memorandums 
of some of her exercises and observations for many 
years. These have been carefully copied by her 
husband, for the benefit of her near relatives and 
friends. I have the privilege of making some 
selections which may be acceptable to the readers 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. I will first offer an 
abstract of her memorandum of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of women Friends in the year 1820. J. F. 

At a Yearly Meeting of women Friends held 
17th of 4th month, 1820. 

Second day morning. The meeting opened 
by a communication from Mildred Ratcliff, in- 
troducing it in the words of the Prophet, “ Blow 
the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a feast, call a 
solemn assembly, gather the people,” (Joel. ii. 15) 
&e., intimating that the sanctifying power of 
divine grace was alone able to gather the minds 
of the people into a solemn quiet. The repre- 
sentatives were called, who were generally in at- 
tendance. Epistles were read from the Yearly 
ah of London, New York, Rhode Island, 

ore and Curolina, the contents of which 


where salutary and edifying. That from New 
York, particularly, expressed a feeling sympathy 
with those who have to “sit at the King’s gate,” 
who dare not bow to the proud in heart, that in 
this humble situation discoveries will be made 
even to the saving of the people, and in time to 
their mounting on the King’s horse. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare essays of Epis- 
tles, and also to address, if way opened, the 
Yearly Meetings of Virginia and Ohio. The Re- 
presentatives were desired to stop at the close of 


ithis sitting, to consider of suitable Friends to 


serve the meeting as Clerk and assistant. 

Afternoon. Catharine Morris, on behalf of 
the Representatives,reported the names of Hannah 
Lewis for clerk and Ruth Kli assistant, who were 
accordingly appointed. The Epistle from Vir- 
ginia Yearly Meeting was now received and 
read, also the first and second queries were read 
and answered; divers weighty remarks were 
made thereon. Elizabeth Foulke (of Phila- 
delphia) observed, in reference to the subject of 
detraction, that it was better to have our lips 
sealed in silence, and to appear as fools in com- 
pany, than to have our tongues employed to the 
disadvantage one of another. 

Third day 18th, morning. The remainder of 
the queries were read and answered; many per- 
tinent and interesting observations were made. 
Elizabeth Kirk remarked on the subject of the 
education of youth, that we might bind them to 
conformity of appearance, but we could not in- 
struct them in the way of the Lord, until we were 
acquainted with it ourselves ; that there is a pos- 
sibility of making a plain appearance, so as to 
intimate to our friends abroad that we live very 
near the principle, when in our private families 
the conduct of some evidently manifest them to 
be under the influence of selfishness and passion. 
Elizabeth Foulke remarked with respect to our 
living within the bounds of our circumstances, 
that we might feel our minds clothed with sym- 
pathy towards those who are distressed under 
indigent circumstances, and that citizens at the 
present time might be governed by the circum- 
scribing power of truth, in furnishing their tables, 
&e. Hannah Evans suggested that it were bet- 
ter to appear in the greatest simplicity, than by 
extravagance and superfluity to involve ourselves 
in difficulties and anxieties which we may not 
overcome to the end of our lives. The meeting 
adjourned to four o’clock. 

Third day afternoon. Thefirst Annual Query 
with the answers to it from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings were read. It contained an account of the 
decease of many valuable Friends, Ministers and 
Elders, since last year. An Epistle from the 
Yearly Meeting of men Friends in London, ad- 
dressed to our brethren of this Yearly Meeting, 
was read; also the general printed Epistle. The 
meeting adjourned to 10 o'clock, to-morrow morn- 
ing. 
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Fourth day morning. A statement of the 


funds belonging to the Yearly Meeting in the 
hands of the Treasurer was read ; also the minutes 
of last year, and the report of the committee who 
have charge of the Boarding School at West- 
town, at the conclusion of which the committee 
suggested the propriety of a new nomination; a 
large committee was acdordingly appointed to 
—- to a future sitting the names of suitable 
riends for that service. 

Elizabeth Foulke laid before the mecting a 
concern that had impressed her mind to visit the 
men’s meeting ; it wasunited with, and Ann Cox 
and Mary Morton were appointed to bear her 
company. Mariah Imly addressed the meeting 
on the subject of living within the bounds of 
our circumstances, desiring that those who are 
blessed with the abundance of the good things 
of this life, might feel themselves bound nobly 
to set the example of moderation; she stated 
that there is no real enjoyment in any kind of 
superfluity ; and that if we were more under the 
sanctifying power of the cross of Christ, it would 
lead many of us into greater simplicity. Mary 
Lukens concluded the meeting in solemn suppli- 
cation. 

Afternoon, (four o’clock.) Mildred Ratcliff 
observed that the privilege of attending this Year- 
ly Meeting was not to be numbered among the 


least of our blessings; she desired that each in-| i 


dividual might do their part towards promoting 
the solemnity of the occasion. Catharine Leeds 
referred to the great sufferings, imprisonments, 
trials and banishments of our predecessors, in 


the testimonies for which they so deeply suffered, 
were too lightly esteemed, and trampled under 
foot by many of the present day. 

We received a visit from Richard Mott, who 
appeared to be undera great weight of exercise. 
He introduced his concern in the words of the 
Apostle, ‘Let your moderation appear unto all 
men, for the Lord is at hand,” entreating Friends 
so to live under the influence of the pure princi- 
ple as evidently to evince to the children and 
domestics that the Lord is indeed at hand; that 
if ever there is a reformation in our Society, it 
must be begun here, and if there is not a refor- 
mation, trial will follow upon trial, and judg- 


very feelingly addressed those who, under a sense 
of these things, and of their own weakness and 
shortcoming, were almost ready to faint ; to these 
he offered this cheering language, ‘“ Faith, still 
pursuing, is the Christian’s motto.” A general 
solemnity pervaded the-meeting, and I doubt not 
that the language of many hearts was, “ good 
is the Lord, and greatly to be praised,” and that 
“¢ great and marvellous are all his works.” The 
foregoing testimonies engaged the time and at- 
tention of the meeting insomuch that no further 
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the sow that was washed to her wallowing 


appointed to bring forward names to have the 
treading the path before us, and that many of : of the Boarding School, proposed for con- 


business was transacted. Rachel Rowland con. 
cluded the meeting in supplication. Adjourned 
to four o’clock, to-morrow afternoon. 
Fifth day morning. Attended Green street 
meeting for worship ; several Friends were engag. 
ed in the ministry, among whom was Caleb Mac- 
cumber, from Genesee ; also a young man who 
very beautifully described the state of thin 
among us. ‘That we were created for the two 
great ends of knowing our Creator, and for the 
salvation of our own souls, and in order to effect 
these ends, we are furnished with a sufficient por. 
tion of the unerring spirit of truth ; but instead 
of attending to it, too many give the helm to 
their natural inclinations, and thereby are led 
into many inconsistencies. Stately houses are 
erected, costly furniture and sumptuous tables 
follow in the train of events, by which with, other 
occurrences, many bring disgrace on themselves, 
and give occasion to those who are not of us, and 
who are seeking an occasion against the truth, to 
say “the dog is returned to his own vomit again, 


in the mire,” intimating that the principle which 
we profess to believe was not able to preserve us 
out of these snares. 

Elizabeth Barton concluded the meeting in 
a solemn, deeply interesting supplication. 
Fifth day afternoon. A memorial concern- 
ing our late deceased friend, Samuel Smith of 
Philadelphia, was read to the solemnizing of 
many minds, also a very interesting report of the 


committee on the Indian affairs. The committee 


sideration a large number, who were united with, 
and they appointed to the service. 
to ten o’clock, to-morrow morning. 

21st of the month, and 6th of the week. Es- 
says of Epistles to the Yearly Meetings of Lon- 
don, New York, Rhode Island, Baltimore, Vir- 
ginia, Carolina and Ohio, were read, which, with 
some small alterations in some of them, were 
united with, and the clerk directed to forward 
them. Mary Walton and Elizabeth Barton had 
a few words of invitation tothe young women. 
E. concluded with the following quotation : 


“ Religion is a heavenly plant where’er it takes its root, 


Adjourned 


i’ ; _— But fairest in the youthful heart, and bears the 
ment upon judgment. That, indeed, it isa day 
of great events and agitation. Ia conclusion he 


sweetest fruit.” 

Augustine.—I went out of the way like a wan- 
dering sheep, seeking that externally which was 
within me. I traversed the street and the ways 
of this great world, looking after thee, my God, 
and I found thee not, because I sought thee not 
aright, and therefore did not arrive at the spot 
where thou art to be found ; I sought thee with- 
out, and thou art within me; I sought thee afar 
off, and thou art near at hand; I should have 


met with thee at once had I sought thee 
thou art. 
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We have been kindly furnished by a friend 
jn attendance with the following account of 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The Yearly Meeting of Indiana, which is con- 
stituted of three Quarters scattered through Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, convened on Second day, 
9th mo. 26th, and is attended by about two or 
three huodred men and many more women friends. 
There were ten strangers with minutes from 
other Yearly Meetings. 

On Third-day the State of Society claimed the 
consideration of the meeting, as represented by 
the answers. Much lukewarmhess was apparent 
in the attendance of their religious meetings, 
particularly those held in the middle of the 
week; and the badge of discipleship, as called 
for in the second query, presented the deplora- 
ble evidence that there were great deficiencies 
existing. 

These painful acknowledgements elicited some 
excellent remarks, wherein the cause was 
searched into, and the remedy of patient for- 
bearance and Christian love extended, which 
would tend to gather and not scatter the flock. 

The meeting closed on Fifth-day after a long 
sitting, having embodied the exercises of the 
meeting, which are directed to be printed, and 
ent down in the extracts to the subordinate 
meetings. 


THE KINGDOM OF COREA. 


Just below the mouth of the much talked of 
Amoor, lies a large peninsula,nominally depefident 
on China, but only nominally, of which very 
little is known to the civilized world. An en- 
tering wedge of civilization has, however, been 
driven into this country by the faith and perse- 
verance of Mr. Mabault, a Catholic missionary, 
who, 22 years ago, landed on its shores from a 
Chinese junk, alone and unprotected. His bold- 
ness was rewarded with martyrdom, but not until 
others had joined him, and in 1847 there was 
established a church, counting 768 adult com- 
municants and 469 catechumen. Through these 
missionaries something has been learned of the 
peninsula, which we find in a private letter of 
Baron Chassiron, communicated to the Annales 
des Voyages. 

Corea is divided into eight provinces, each 
ruled, like the Chinese provinces, by a mandarin. 
The Government is absolutely despotic, but the 
King has a council of ministers. The crown is 
hereditary ; the King never recognizes more 
than one legitimate son, and when there is no 
heir to the crown, it is made the duty of the 
ministry to find one and to announce him as 
the regular successor. The army consists of 


10,000 men; every man carries on his own 
but none the business of fighting; it is a 
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rabble with no more organization than the Chi- 
nese army. There is never any use for this 
army. The soldiers are armed with match-locks, 
and in the capital, the missionaries say, there 
are some immovable cannon. 

As in China, the mandarins have their train 
of shockboys, a heavy, miserable set, the outcasts 
of all the Eest, who support the shoulders of 
their master, while standing or walking, carry 
his tiger-skin, chains, and insignia of power, and 
do his body-work generally. 

According to a royal census made some years 
ago the population of Corea is 7,342,361, but its 
imperfectness leads to the belief that it is eight 
or nine millions. Asin Japan, everything bows 
before a noble, whether rich or poor. He is 
amenable to no law; the people dare not smoke 
in his presence ; they must yield to him in the 
street, and if riding on horseback dismount as 
they pass his house. He may borrow or buy and 
never pay, because he is noble. The Corean is 
of medium size, active and frank, and though a 
great friend of quiet he is continually hard at 
work. He stands far ahead of the Chinaman in 
whatever he does. He wears cotton cloths in 
the ‘Summer, which he lines with fur in the 
Winter, and though he is his own manufacturer, 
yet he buys considerable amounts of European 
manufactures, most of which come through 
Pekin. 

The slaves are completely in the power of their 


owners, who may kill them whenever they choose. 
The women are slaves, at least among the rich, 
who have as many as they can buy or keep. 
They are rarely permitted to visit their parents, 
or the graves of their dead, shut up in closed 
Sedan chairs, through which no friend or foreign- 


er can penetrate, andseverely watched. Among 
the common people they have more liberty, but 
the daughter is never considered as a member 
of the family, nor has she inheritance. She is 
married off or sold by her father, as he chooses, 
and ufter his death the same power descends to 
her eldest brother, or the next heir. Sons, on the 
contrary, are half deified; oftentimes they are 
not weaned until they are 8 or 10 years old. 
Nearly 500 years ago cotton was introduced 
from China, and its culture with that of rice now 
constitutes the chief business of the country. 
Wheat and other cereals are known, but of little 
value. Inthe southern part of the peninsula, 
where the thermometer does not usually go be- 
neath 10° below zero in the coldest of the win- 
ter, apples, pears, peaches, and even grapes, 
ripen, but they are insipid. Grape-wine is un- 
known ; the inhabitants replace it by a kind of 
beer, used in others parts of the East. Tobacco 
grows remarkably well, and is very cheap. The 
commerce of Corea is carried on only with China 
and Japan, and at stated times and ports. Our 
domestic animals are found, but they are used 
differently : the ox is used in agriculture, and in 
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carrying loads, never for food ; while the horse is 
never used in agriculture, but only to mount the 
nobility. 

The interior is very rich in mines of gold, sil- 
ver, iron, copper, and coal ; but the Government 
has secured a complete monopoly of the gold and 
silver mines by placing them under guard of 
the Evil Spirits, so superstitious are the Coreans. 

Every year at the time of the Chinese New- 
Year, the King sends an Embassy to Pekin 
with presents ; but as the peninsula is now prac- 
tically independent of China, they can no longer 
be considered as tribute paid to a central Gov- 
ernment; it is simply a kind of political demon- 
stration of respect. 

As to letters, Corea is to China what China is 
to Europe. The whole literary knowledge of 
the Coreans is limited to the learning of a few 
Chinese characters. The Corean language has 
an alphabetic writing which, even in its crude 
state, is far more complete than the 80,000 char- 
acters of the Chinese : but it is wholly in disuse, 
and every year the Government sends a second 
Embassy to Pekin to fetch the calendar for the 


following year; the Embassy is gone about three 
months. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 8, 1859. 





Diep, 8 mo., 24, in the 91st year of her age, Hannan 
OakrcrD, a minister in the Society of Friends, lately a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeitng, but formerly 
of Darby, Delaware County. 


, near Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J. on the 12th 
ult., Cates ATKINSON, aged 26 years, a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. Be was a promising 


young map, highly esteemed in society and his neigh- 
borhood. 


——,, In Wilmington, Del., 30th ult. Josern C. Gu- 
PIN, in the 69th year of his age. 






















WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH. 
(Continued from page 455.) 


For all the higher. arts of construction, some 
acquaintance with mathematics is indispensable. 
The village carpenter, who, lacking rational in- 
struction, lays out his work by empirical rules 
learnt in his apprenticeship, equally with the 
builder of a Britannia Bridge, makes hourly ref- 
erence to the laws of quantitative relations. The 
surveyor on whose survey the land is purchased ; 
the architect in designing a mansion to be built 
on it; the builder in preparing his estimates ; 
his foreman in laying out the foundations; the 
masons in cutting the stones, and the various 
artisans who put up the fittings; are all guided 
by geometrical truths. Railway making is reg- 
ulated from beginning to end by mathematics : 
alike in the preparation of plans and sections; 
in staking out the line; in the mensuration of 
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chanically-justified wave-line principle. 








cuttings and embankments; in the designin 

estimating, and building of bridges, culverts, va. 
ducts, tunnels, stations. And similarly with the 
harbors, docks, piers, and various engineerin 

and architectural works that fringe the coasts “ 
overspread the face of the country ; as well asthe 
mines that run underneath it. Out of geometry 
too, as applied to astronomy, the art of navigation 
has grown; and so, by this science, has been 
made possible that enormous foreign commerce 
which supports a large part of our population, and 
supplies us with many necessaries and most of 
our luxuries. And now-a-days even the farmer, 
for the correct laying out of his drains, has re. 
course to the level—that is, to geometrical prin. 
ciples. When from those divisions of mathema. 
tits which deal with space and number, some 
small smattering of which is given in schools, we 
turn to that other division which deals with force, 
of which even a smattering is scarcely ever given, 
we meet with another large class of activities 
which this science presides over. ()n the ap. 
plication of rational mechanics depends the sue- 
cess of nearly all modern manufacture. The 
properties of the lever, the wheel and axle, &e., 
are involved in every machine—every machine 
is a solidified mechanical theorem ; and to ma- 
chinery in these times we owe nearly all pro- 
duction. Trace the history of the breakfast-roll. 
The soil out of which it came was drained with 
machine made tiles; the surface was turned 
over by a machine; the seed was put in by a 
machine; the wheat was reaped, thrashed and 
winnowed by machines; by machinery it was 
ground and bolted; and had the flour been sent 
to Gésport, it might have been made into bis- 
cuits by a machine. Look around the room in 
which you sit. If modern, probably the bricks 
in its walls were machine made; by machine 

the flooring was sawn and planed, the mantel- 
shelf sawn and polished, the paper-hangings made 
and printed ; the veneer on the table, the turned 
legs of the chairs, the carpet, the curtains, are all 
products of machinery. And your clothing plain, 
figured, or printed—is it not wholly woven, nay 
perhaps even sewed, by machinery? And the 
volume you are reading—are not its leaves fab- 
ricated by one machine and covered with these 
words by another? Add to which that for the 
means of distribution over both land and sea, we 
are similarly indebted. And then let it be re- 
membered that according as the principles of 
mechanics are well or ill used to these ends, 
comes success or failure—individual and national. 
The engineer who misapplies his formulze for 
the strength of materials, builds a bridge that 
breaks down. The manufacturer whose appara- 
tus is badly devised cannot compete with another 
whose apparatus wastes less in friction and in- 
ertia. The ship-builder adhering to the old model 


is outsailed by one who builds on ‘at, 
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the ability of a nation to hold its own against 
other nations depends on the skilled activity of 
its units, we see that on such knowledge may 
jurn the national fate. Judge then the worth of 
mathematics. 

Pass next to physics. Joined with mathe- 
matics, it has given us the steam-engine, which 
does the work of millions of laborers. That 
section of physics which deals with the laws of 
heat, has taught us how to economise fuel in our 
various industries ; how to increase the produce 
of our smelting furnaces by substituting the hot 
for the cold blast: how to ventilate our mines; 
how to prevent explosions by using the safety- 
lamp; and, through the thermometer, how to 
regulate innumerable processes. That division 
which has the phenomena of light for its subject 
gives eyes to the old and the myopic; aids 
through the microscope in detecting diseases and 
adulterations ; and by improved lighthouses pre- 
vents shipwrecks. Researches in electricity and 
magnetism have saved incalculable life and pro- 

tty by the compass; have subserved sundry 
arts by the electrotype; and now, in the tele- 
graph, have supplied us with the agency by which 
for the future all mercantile transactions will be 
regulated, political intercourse carried on, and 

rhaps national quarrels often avoided. “While 
in the details of indoor life, from the improved 
kitchen-range up to the stereoscope on the 
drawing-room table, the applications of advanced 
physics underlie our comforts and gratifications. 

Still more numerous are the bearings of chem- 
istry on those activities by which men obtain the 
means of living. The bleacher, the dyer, the 
calico-printer, are severally occupied in processes 
that are well or ill done according as they do or 
do not conform to chemical laws. The econom- 
ical reduction from their ores of copper, tin, 
zine, lead, silver, iron, are ina great measure 
questions of chemistry. Sugar-refining, gas- 
making, soap-boiling, gunpowder manufacture, 
are operations all partly chemical; as are also 
those by which are produced glass and porcelain. 
Whether the distiller’s wort stops at the alco- 
holic fermentation or passes into the acetous, is a 
chemical question on which hangs his profit or 
loss ; and the brewer, if his business is sufficiently 
large, find it pay to keep a chemist on his prem- 
ises. Glance through a work on technology, and 
it becomes at once apparent that there is now 
scarcely any process in the arts or manufactures 
over some part of which chemistry does not pre- 
side. And then, lastly, we come to the fact that 

in*these times, agriculture, to be profitably car- 
ried on, must have like guidance. The analysis 
of manures and soils; their adaptations to each 
other ; the use of gypsum or other substance for 
fixing ammonia: the utilization of coprolites; the 
production of artificial manures—all these are 

f chemistry which it behoves the farmer 

int himself with. Be it in the lucifer 


match,‘or in disinfected sewage, or in photographs 
—in bread made without fermentation, or per- 
fumes extracted from refuse, we may perceive 
that chemistry affects all our industries ; and that 
by consequence, knowledge of it concerns every 
one who is directly or indirectly connected with 
our industries. 

And then the science of life—biology : does 
not this, too, bear fundamentally upon these pro- 
cesses of indirect self-preservation ? With what 
we ordinarily call manufactures, it has, indeed, 
little connexion ; but with the all essential man- 
ufacture—that of foed—it is inseparably con- 
nected. As agriculture must conform its methods 
to the phenomena of vegetable and animal life, 
it follows necessarily that the science of these 
phenomena is the rational basis of agriculture. 
Various biological truths have indeed beeu em- 
pirically established and acted upon by farmers, 
while yet there has been no conception of them 
as science : such as that particular manures are 
suited to particular plants; that crops of certain 
kinds unfit the soil for other crops ; that horses 
cannot do good work on poor food; that such 
and such diseases of cattle and sheep are caused 
by such and such conditions. These, and the 
every-day knowledge which the agriculturist 
gains by experience respecting the right man- 
agement of plants and animals, constitute his 
stock of biological facts; on the largeness of 
which greatly depends his success. And as these 
biological facts, scanty, indefinite, rudimentary, 
though they are, aid him so essentially ; judge 
what must be the value to him of such facts when 
they become positive, definite, and exhaustive. 
Indeed, even now we may see the benefits that 
rational biology is conferring on him. The truth 
that the production of animal heat implies waste of 
substance, and that, therefore, preventing loss of 
heat prevents the need for extra food—a purely 
theoretical conclusion—now guides the fattening 
of cattle: it is found that by keeping cattle 
warm, fodder issaved. Similarly with respect to 
variety of food. The experiments of physiologists 
have shown that not only is change of diet bene- 
ficial, but that digestion is facilitated by a mix- 
ture of ingredierts in each meal; both which 
truths are now influencing cattle feeding. The 
discovery that a disorder known as “the stag- 
gers,” of which niany thousands of sheep have 
died annually, is caused by an entozoon which 
presses on the brain ; and that if the creature is 
extracted through the softened place in the skull 
which marks its position, the sheep- usually re- 
covers ; is another debt which agriculture owes 
to biology. When we observe the marked con- 
trast between our farming and farming on the 
Continent, and remember that this contrast is 
mainly due to the far greater influence science 
has had upon farming here than there; and 
when we see how, daily, competition is making 
the adoption of scientific methods more general 
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and necessary; we shall rightly infer that very 
soon, agricultural success in England will be im- 
possible without a competent knowledge of 
animal and vegetable physiology. 

Yet one more science have we tonote as bear- 
ing directly onindustrial success—the Science of 
Society. Without knowing it men who daily look 
at the state of the money-market, glance over 
prices current, discuss the probable crops of corn, 
cotton, sugar, wool, silk, weigh the chances of 
war, and from all those data decide on their mer- 
cantile operations, are studentsof social science : 
empirical and blundering students it may be; 
but still, students who gain the prizes, or are 
plucked of their profits, according as they do or 
do not reach the right conclusion. Not only the 
manufacturer and the merchant must guide their 
transactions by calculations of supply and demand, 
based on numerous facts and tacitly recognising 
sundry genera) principles of social action; but 
even the retailer must do the like: his prosperity 
very greatly depending upon the correctness of 
his judgments respecting the future wholesale 
prices and the future rates of consumption. Man- 
ifestly, all who take part in the entangled com- 
mercial activities of a community are vitally in- 
terested in understanding the laws according to 
which those activities vary. Thus, toall such as 
are occupied in the production, exchange, or dis- 
tribution of commodities, acquaintance with sci- 
ence in some of its departments, is of fundamental 
importance. Whoever is immediately or re- 
motely implicated in any form of industry (and 
few are not) has a direct interest in understand- 
ing something of the mathematical, physical and 
chemical properties of things ; perhaps, also, has 
a direct interest in biology ; and certainly has in 
sociology. Whether he does or does not succeed 
well in that indirect self-preservation which we 
call getting a good livelihood, depends in a great 
degree on his knowledge of one or more of these 
sciences: not, it may be, a rational knowledge ; 
but still a knowledge, though empirical. For 
what we call learning a business, really implies 
learning the science involved in it; though not 
perhaps under the name of science. And hence 
a grounding in science is of great importance, 
both because it prepares for all this, and because 
rational knowledge has an immense superiority 
over empirical knowledge. Moreover, not only 
is it that scientific culture is requisite for each, 
that he may understand the how and the why of 
the things and processes with which he is con- 
cerned as maker or distributor ; but it is often of 
much moment that he should understand the how 
and the why of various other things and pro- 
cesses. In this age of joint-stock undertakings, 
nearly every man above the laborer is interested 
as capitalist in some other occupation than his 
























own ; and, as thus interested, his profit or loss| facture, many experiments have been ma 
often depends on his knowledge of the sciences | bring it to perfection—and, in particul 
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in the sinking of which many shareholders ruined 
themselves from not knowing that a certain fog. 
sil belonged to the old red sandstone, below 
which no coal is found. Not many years ago, 
20,0007. was lost in the prosecution of a scheme 
for collecting the alcohol that distills from bread 
in baking: all which would have been saved 
to the subscribers, had they known that less than 
a hundredth part by weight of the flour is 
changed in fermentation. Numerous attempts 
have been made to construct electro-magnetic 
engines, in the hope of superseding steam ; but 
had those who supplied the money, understood 
the general law of the correlation and equivalence 
of forces, they might have had better balances at 
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their bankers. Daily are men induced to aid in manufat 
carrying out inventions which a mere tyro in similar 
scieace could show to be futile. Scarcely a has alr 
locality but has its histories of fortunes thrown that th 
away over some impossible project. in the | 
And if already the loss from want of science J the mu 
is so frequent and so great, still greater and more J the cot 
frequent will it be to those who hereafter lack silk is, 
science. Just as fast as productive processes other ¢ 
become more scientific, which competition will 
inevitably maké them do; and just as fast as 
joint-stock undertakings spread, which they cer- Revie 
tainly will; so fast will scientific knowledge grow 
necessary to every one. Rain di 
(To be continued.) on 
Clouds 
FRENCH SILK MANUFACTURERS. Ordina 
The manufacture of silk is considered as an 
important branch of French industry, not only 
on account of the variety and beauty of the fa & y,,, 
brics, but because the raw material is indigenous per 
there. This kind of manufacture is not confined [§ Highe 
| to any particular spot, but is carried on in differ- ag 
' ent parts of the country, in all of which it diffuses Death 
prozperity. Nimes, Avignon, and Tours, have ing 





long been engaged init. St. Chamond and St. 
Etienne owe a great part of their prosperity to 














the manufacture of ribbons, and the town of thit 
Ganges to bonneterie. Paris derives immense “ 
profits from her manufacture of silk stockings, the 
and other fabrics, either of silk and a mixture of J the ; 
silk, or of wool and cotton. Silk is also the great of 

staple manufacture of Lyons, in which it is carried mA 
on in all its branches with astonishing success; : n 
and in addition to fabrics of silk, all sorts of & 1, 
stuffs mixed with silk, and with cotton and wool, T 
are manufactured. It was twenty years ago estl- will 
mated that about sixty thousand or seventy thou- the 

sand individuals, young and old, were supported he 
by the silk manufacture in Lyons and the adja- } 
cent district, but the number has increased twenty J 
five per cent since that time. The dyeing of silk, par 





also, being an important branch of the manu- 
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desideratum. This dye was invented by a com- 
mon dyer at Lyons, who received a pension, be- 
sides being» made a member of the Legion of 
Honor. Prior to this, the black dye which was 
used changed in a few days to brown, and came 
off the stuff when it was hard pressed by the 
band. Another improvement which was made 
consisted in producing a silk of a permanent 
white color. The eggs of the worm which pro- 
duced this silk were brought from China, not, 
however, with the desired success. The worm 
was afterwards purchased from a merchant of 
Alois, and distributed in the northern department 
of the country ; the produce of white silk is now 
very considerable, and of great importance in the 
manufacture of gauzes, crapes, tulles, and other 
similar styles of goods. From the progress which 
has already been made, ample evidence exists 
that the culture of silk may be profitably pursued 
in the United States to almost any extent, since 
the mulberry tree grows indigenously throughout 
the country, and it is believed that American 
silk is, of itself, decidedly superior to that of any 
other country on the globe. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the weather, &c., for NINTH manth, 


1858. 1859. 
Rain during some portions of the 
Mthoursgs . 2 1 5 se 7 days. 
Rain, all or nearly allday,. . . 0 * e 
Cloudy without storms,. . . . 1 “ Ii 
Ordinary clear, . es 2S 8 


30 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &C. 


Mean temperature of the month 
per Penna. Hospital, . 66:88 deg. 
Highest do. during do. do. 87 ‘@ 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 42 . 
Rain during the month, . 1.49 in. 
Deaths during the month, count- 
ing four current weeks for 
eachyear, . . . + - « « 8235 
Deaths in New York during the 
third week in Ninth Month of 
a a ae a ee 
Do. in Philadelphia during 
the same period only . 184 
The average of the mean temperatures 
of this month for the past 70 years 


5 days. 
‘ 


30 


66.20 deg. 
80 “ 
49 “ 
7.68 in. 


627 


518 


107 


a ee ee ee 65.93 deg. 
Highest do. during that entire period, 

1793, and 1804, .,..... 70 a“ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1840, 60 “ 

The temperature of the month just closed, it 
will be observed, varies but little, either from 
the same month of last year, or from the average 
for seventy years past. 

But the rain tells a different story, the ac- 
count for the nine months just closed,-as com- 
pared with the two preceding months, being,— 

1857. 1858. 1859. 
7in. 28.33 in. 47.65 in. 
information kindly furnished from 
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the record at the Penn. Hospital, it appears that 
in but three instances for many years has the 
quantity in any corresponding month exceeded 
that of the month under review of the present 
year, —viz. : 

1838, 9.51 inches. 

1847, 8.07 « 

1850, 7.73 


Also, that the quantity that has falltn this 
year, thus far, exceeds the average for the whole 
year, for the past twenty years, by four inches. 

And though the storm of the 16th and 17th, 
the present year affords a plentiful supply, being 
4.26 inches, 

And that of the 20th, 21st and 22d, being 
2.98 inches, 

They were exceeded in the following in- 
stances:—On the 12th Ninth Month, 1838, 
there fell in 24 hours, 6 inches. On the Ist of 
Seventh Month, 1842, there fell in 3 hours, 
5.30 inches, and doubtlesss on other dates, not 
so remarkable. 

A word or two in conclusion, as to the com- 
parisons sometimes made between the deaths in 
this city and N. York—they are not selected as 


‘the most strilcing that could be found, as it is 


only occasionally the writer takes any note of 
those in our sister city; but his attention has 
been awakened anew to the subject of late, in 
Comsequence of one of her periodicals having 
req@ntly mourned (?) over the declining health 
of Philadelphia, when there had been an in- 
crease of two only in that week over the pre- 
ceding, when in either case the number was 
astonishingly small. 

The only remaining comparative statements 
in our possession, for the month, of the years 
under review, being,— 

Deaths in New York, first three weeks in 

Ninth Month, 1858, . ans . 

Deaths in Philadelphia during same 

pelted, « ss 4 ne BN 6 es 

Deaths in New York during thedast week 

in Ninth Month, 1859, . . . .. . 

Deaths in Philadelphia during same 

period, . . . . ‘ 


1558 
54 
486 


Let us not, however, indulge in a spirit of 
exultation over our neighbors, but let these com- 
parisons rather beget thankfulness for the en- 
joyment of so great a blessing as the continued 


healthfulness our city manifests. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Tenth Month 1st, 1859. ° 


INVENTION OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


It was in 1665, when John Milton’s chief of 
men, who had wielded the power of England 
with a firm and vigorous hand, strongly contrast- 
ed with the royal but feeble fingers which, pre- 
viously and subsequently, endeavored to direct 
it, had gone to his account, and just after the 
rupture of the close union which had endured 
almost without interruption for nearly seventy 
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years between England and Holland, that a 
Dutch youth of eighteen, holding a glass thread 
in the flame of a candle, perceived that the melt- 
ed extremity assumed a spherical form. The 
intelligent lad instantly seized on the happy ac- 
cident. He had seen Leuwenhoek manufacture 
lenses such as they were, went on burning his 
glass threads, and attempted to place his little 
spheres, between two pieces of lead, through 
which he made an aperture with a pin’s point. 
Placing a hair before this simply constructed 
instrument, he found, to his great joy, that he 
was the maker and possessor of a capital micro- 
scope for those times, and he secured to the 


micrographers of the day what they had so long 
sought.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





















WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 
),BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


What might be done if men were wise— 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother— 
Would they unite, 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another? 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
>: With kindling drops of loving kindness, 
* All knowledge pour 
From shore to shore, 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness, 


All slavery, warfare, lies, and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together ; 
And milk and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 

The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect, 
In self-respect, 

And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother— 
More than the tongue 
E’er said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 
























































































































SONG OF A FAMILY. 
[7ranslated from the German. ] 


O make our house Thy sanctuary ! 
Come in to us a friendly guest, 
And in our circle ever tarry ; 
Then shall we be for ever blest, 
And Thou, a house-mate, shall these walls 
Transfigure into royal halls. 


Joy dwells, O Lord, where’er Thou stayest ; 
There blooms a heavenly blessedness; 

In silk Thy poorest Thou arrayest, 
Though men see but a ragged dress. 

The purest high delight is there, 

And even in want is wealth to spare. 

































































Thou every morning us awakest, 
And graciously to prayer dost call. 
The household cares Thou undertakest ; 
Thou knowest what is best in all. 
And care, though ’twere a leaden load, 
Is but a feather’s weight with God. 
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One tender bond all hearts embraces, 
A heavenly bond Thy hand hath wove ; 
The rooms are turned to temple-spaces, 
Illumined with God’s peace and love. 
Grace is the sunshine of our home, 
And there God’s angels go and come. 





THE EVENING WIND. 
BY WM. ©. BRYANT. ’ 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice! thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day! 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crest, and scattering high their 
spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of aight; 
And languishing to hear thy welcome sound, 
Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth— 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest; 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars ; and rouse 
The wide, old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs, 
The strange deep harmonies that haunt his breast. 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep the 
grass. 


Stoop o’er the place of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming stone ; 
That they who near the churchyard willows stray, 
And listen to the deepening gloom, alone, 

May think of gentle souls that passed away, 
Like thy pure breath, into the vast unknown, 

Sent forth from heaven among the sons of men, 

And gone into the boundless heaven again. 


The faint old man sball lean his silver head 
To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more. 
Sweet odors in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream, 





THE BEST IS LEFT. 


“T am fallen,” cried Jeremy Taylor, “ into 
the hands of publicans and sequestrators, and 
they have taken all from me. Whatgow? Let 
me look about me! They have left me suf and 
moon, fire and water, a loving wife, y 
friends to pity me, and some to reliey I 


— 
can still ( 
pot taker 
cheerful 
have still 
the prom 
my hope 
too. Al 
drink ; I 
neighbor 
patural 
God del 
the who 
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can still discourse ; and, unless I list, they have 
not taken away my merry countenance, and my 
cheerful spirits, and a good conscience; they 
pave still left me the providence of God, and all 
the promises of the gospel, and my religion, and 
my hopes of heaven, and my charity to them 
too. And still I sleep, and digest, and eat, and 
drink; I read and meditate; I can walk in my 
neighbor’s pleasant fields and see the varieties of 
patural beauties, and delight in all that in which 
God delights, that is, in virtue and wisdom, in 
the whole creation, and in God himself. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
NOTHING LOST. 


When Lord Palmerston was Home Secretary, 
under Lord John Russell’s premiership, he had 
toattend to sanitary reform, and to many other 
subjects far removed from the foreign diplomacy 
with which his name is more especially connect- 
ed. While so engaged, he propounded an aphor- 
ism which is excellent both for its epigrammatic 
neatness and for its truth: ‘Dirt is only matter 
in the wrong place!’ If society would duly act 
upon this truth, we should save millions a year; 
if, instead of considering dirt and refuse, sweep- 
ings and cuttings, scourings and washings, to be 
valueless, we could only bring ourselves to be- 


« 
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pine apples’ is obtained from a productyof the 
action of putrid cheese on sugar, or by making a 
soap with butter, and distilling it with alcohol 
and sulphuric acid; and is now largely employed 
in England in making ‘pine apple ale.’ ‘ Oil of 
grapes’ and ‘oil of cognac,’ used te impart the 
flavor of French cognac to British branglygare 
little else. than fusel oil. The artificial ‘oil of 
bitter almonds,’ now so largely employed in per- 
fuming soap and for flavoring confectionery, is 
prepared by the action of nitric acid on the 
fetid oils of gas-tar. Many a fair forehead is 
damped with ‘Eau de Millefleurs, without 
knowing that its essential ingredient is derived 
from the drainage of cow-houses.” 

But without dwelling further at present on 
the roguery involved in all such misnomers and 
masked substitutions, let us glance at some among 
the almost innumerable examples of honest utili- 
zation of substances which used formerly to be 
denominated waste, or were at most regarded as 
possessing scarcely any appreciable value. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair adverted to some of these ex- 
amples: “ The clippings of the travelling tinker 
are mixed with the parings of horses’ hoofs from 
the smithy, or the cast-off woollen garments of 
the inhabitants of the sister isle, and soon after- 
wards, in the form of dyes of brightest blue, 
grace the dress of courtly dames. The main in- 


lieve that they are good things in wrong places, | gredient of the ink with which I now write was 
we should be better both in health and in pocket | possibly once part of a broken hoop of an old 
than we are now. Practical chemists have long | beer barrel. 


The bones of dead animals yield 
known this; medical men not unfrequent!y im- | the chief constituent of lucifer matches. The 
press the fact on their patients; patentees of| dregs of port wine—carefully rejected by the 
new inventions often show an appreciation of it ; | port wine drinker in decanting his favorite bev- 
and the world is getting wiser thereon every day. | erage—are taken by him in the morning, in the 
A few months after the close of the Great Ex- | form of Seidlitz powders, to remove the effects of 


hibition of 1851, Dr. Lyon Playfair gave a 
lecture on some of the results of that wonderful 
display, taking for his principal topic the recent 
advances in industrial chemistry. The produc- 
tion of perfumes was not the least curious of these 
examples. The lecturer showed that beautiful | 
perfumes are now produced from the most trivial, 
and often from the most fetid and repulsive sub- 
stances. If this were all, it would be a triumph 
of chemistry, and a benefit to mankind; but, un- 
fortunately, the crooked commercial morality 
with which we are all too much acquainted, 
stepped in, and encouraged a system of cheating 
and deception. It is scientific to obtain from 
decayed or unsightly refuse a perfume similar in 
odor to that obtained from a beautiful fruit or 
flower; but it is dishonest to call it by the name 
of that fruit or flower, and to charge a high price 
accordingly. “A peculiar fetid oil,” said Dr. 
Playfair, “‘ termed fusel oil, is formed in making 
brandy and whiskey ; this fusel oil, distilled with 
sulphuric acid and acetate of potash, gives the 
‘oil of pears.’ The ‘oil of apples’ is made from 


as oil, by distillation with sulphuric 


bichromate of potash. The ‘oil of 


his debauch. The offal of the streets and the 
washings of coal-gas reappear carefully preserved 
in the lady’s smelling-bottle, or are used by her 
to flavor ‘ blanc mange’ for her friends.”’ Very 
recently, this highly interesting subject has been 
traced throughout a much wider range by Mr. 
P. L. Simmonds, an experienced authority on 
all that relates to the materials for manufactures. 
In a paper read before the Society of Arts, he 
gave a wonderful variety of instances of the utili- 
zation of apparently WMimportant substances. A 
bare enumeration of them would be beyond our 
limits ; but it will be seen that—even leaving 
out all that concerns the devising of new forms 
of food for human beings, all that concerns the 
discovery of new fibrous substances for paper- 
making, and all the schemes for making town- 
sewage available as agricultural manure—the va- 
riety is very remarkable. 

Beginning with animal substances, and with 
such parts of them as belong to the skin, hair, 
and wool, we find that the skin of the dog-fish is 
used to make an abrading substance analogous to 
sand-paper. Eel-skin is made by the Americans 
into ropes and whip-lashes. Sole-skin is used 
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to refine coffee and other liquids, in the manner 
of isifiglass. Porpoise and walrus skins are 
tanned into shoe-leather. Alligator skin is tanned 
by the Texans into leather much resembling 
fine calf. Snake skin is dressed to imitate 
shagreen. Old boots and shoes are “vamped” 
up, in Monmouth street and in Petticoat lane, 
the fractures doctored with “clauber,”’ made of 
ground cinders and paste, and a little further life 
of usefulness given to them. In Yorkshire, there 
are ‘‘waste dealers,” who buy up all the odds 
and ends from the woollen factories, and sell it 
to “shoddy” mill owners at Leeds, Dewsbury, 
and Batley. These mill owners work up the re- 
fuse wool into shoddy or mungo, mix it with a 
littie new wool, and spin and weave it into 
broadcloth, doeskins, pilot cloths, druggets, coarse 
carpetings, baize, and table covers. Woollen 
rags, however dirty, are bought up, torn to 
shreds, cleaned, made into an inferior shoddy, 
and wrought into the cheapest kinds of pilot 
cloths, beaverteens, Petershams, mohairs, Talmas, 
Raglans, paletots, and other superbly named 
woollen fabrics. It is said that Leeds alone re- 
produces from rags as much wool annually as 
; would represent the fleeces of four hundred 
thousand sheep. These rags may be the relics 
of worn out clothing, tailors’ cuttings, old worsted 
stockings, carpeting, &c.; and there are large 
quantities imported from abroad, in aid of our 
home supply. A small portion, when ground up, 
makes flock paper for paper hangers; and an- 
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to extract size for dyers and cloth-finishers; and 
all the rest are ground up into manure for farm. 
ers. The almost incredible sum of £800,000 jg 
said to be paid annually in England for bones, 
Horns and hoofs are used for so many purposes 
that it would be scarcely possible to enumerate 
them; many valuable chemical substances are 
obtained from these sources. Whalebone cut. 
tings and shavings are used for stuffing cushions, 
&e., for fire-grate ornaments, and for yieldin 

Prussian blue. Dog fat is used to prepare kid 
gloves at Paris, and is also made to yield an oil 
used as a cheap—perhaps fraudulent—substitute 
for cod-liver oil. Wool-scourers’ waste, in which 
tallow or fat of some kind is always an ingre. 
dient, is now made to give up the wherewithal 
for stearine candles. The blood of slaughtered 
animals is used in sugar refining, in making ani- 
mal charcoal, in producing the once-famous Tur. 
key-red dye, and-in many other ways. The bile 
or gall of the ox is used as a detergent for wool 
or cloth; as a medicine; and by painters for 
cleaning ivory tablets used in miniatures, for 
fixing chalk and pencil drawings, and for mixing 
with certain colors. Fishes’ scales are used for 
bracelets and ornaments, and fishes’ eyes for un- 
developed buds in artificial flower-making — 
Butchers’ and knackers’ offal is cooked up in 
such modes as to be acceptable as food to cats 
and dogs. Bladders and intestines are prepared 
into the cases for sausages and such like articles 
of food ; into water-tight coverings for jars and 








other portion, chiefly carpet waste, is used to | apothecaries’ vessels; into strings for violins and 
stuff mattresses, and also as an ingredient in the | guitars; and into the beautiful membrane named 
manufacture of Prussian blue. All the delicate (somewhat equivocally) “goldbeaters’ skin.” The 
materials for ladies’ dresses, known by the names | French buy our old written parchments, and re- 
of balzarines, Orleans, Coburgs, alpacas, &c., are | turn them to us in the form of delicate kid gloves. 
now imitated by mixtures of wool and cotton, al- | All the odds and ends of skin and parchment of 




















though they may originally have been really | 
wool or worsted. These mixtures, when decayed | 
by long wear to the state of rags, undergo a| 
metempsychosis ; chemicals are employed to de- 
stroy the cotton, and the residue is worked up 
with a little new wool into cloth. It is within 
the region of fair probability that some of the 
wool in a lady’s balzarine dress this year, may 
form part of her husband’s overcoat twelve months 
hence. Cow hair is used in making mortar, 
felt, ropes, carpets, and various substitutes for 
horse hair. And when the ingenuity of man can 
find no further manufacturing uses for the above 
varied animal substances, the farmer is always 
ready to buy them as manure; 23 pounds of 
woollen rags are said to contain as much fertiliz- 
ing power as 100 pounds of farm-yard manure. 

Turning, next, to the skeleton and the inner 
portion of animals, the value derived from trifles 
is not less remarkable. Of bones, the best parts 
are worked up into handles for knives, &c.; into 
articles of turnery; and into numerous useful 
productions. Some portions are used to make 
bone-black or animal charcoal; others are boiled 
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every kind are “grist to the mill” of the glue 
manufacturer. Calf’s feet are boiled down to 
yield neat’s foot oil for leather dressing; and 
sheep’s feet to yield trotter-oil, not unknown to 
our makers of hair oil. Fish garbage, whether 
at our fishing stations or at markets such as Bil- 
lingsgate, is always saleable as manure. Last 
autumn, one particular shoal of herrings of Lowes- 
toft was so enormously beyond the wants of her- 
ring-eaters, that the fishers sold the fish to the 
farmers at 4s. 6d. per ton. Many a fine field of 
hops in Kent has been rendered fertile by ma- 
nure of sprats and old woollen rags. One more 
example of the utilization of animal substances 
we cannot resist the temptation to mention. There 
are certain small brown domestic annoyances 
which tidy housewives cannot endure to hear 
even named, and which have received the masque- 
rading designation of “ B flats.” Now, Australia 
has the misfortune to be very prolific in these B 
flats; and an enterprising colonist has devised 
the means of obtaining a useful brown dye from 


them. Knowing as we do what kind of r e 
is obtainable from the cochineal insect, w 
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no difficulty in believing this statement concern- | 
ingpnother small individual. The colonist will 
be a real “blessing to mothers,” and to house- 
holds in general, if he succeeds in using up this 
peculiar material. 

To be concluded. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tae GReat Eastern.—An accident has occurred on 
poard the steamer Great Eastern; which will prevent 
her from starting on her trip to Portland for about 
three weeks. The feed pipe casing in one of her fun- 
nels exploded during the trial trip, with terrific force. 
Five of her firemen were injured so as to cause death, 
and there are others wounded. The damage to the 
fittings is serious, but the ship and machinery received 
po harm. 

On the afternoon of the 9th inst., when the Great 
fastern was off Hastings, a feed pipe casing in the for- 
ward funnel, which had been introduced on the ground 
of economy in heat, and to keep the heat of the funnels 
from the cabins, exploded with terrific force, scattering 
the funnel to pieces, and demolishing the grand saloon 
and lower deck cabins, through which the funnels 
passed, and otherwise doing great damage to the inter- 
nal fittings. Great consternation prevailed on board, 
but prompt efforts were made to get at the unfortunate 
men in the engineers’ department, who were either 
buried in the rubbisb or prostrated by the steam. 

The explosion is stated to have been probably one 
of the most violent which a vessel has ever survived, 
and which none in the world could have withstood, 
save & structure of such marvellous strength as the 
Great Eastern. She not only resisted it, her frame 
sustaining no injury whatever; but it made so little 
difference in the movements of the vessel, that the 
engines were never once stopped till she reached Port- 
land. It is asserted that great objections had beenmade 
to the casing round the furnaces, but the director sper- 
sisted in adopting the plan, notwithstanding it had 
been tried and abandoned in the Collins steamers. 

Prior to the accident, the performance of the vessel 
was most satisfactory, and she was almost without 
motion, while large vessels in her vicinity were pitch- 
ing and tossing in a stormy sea, A survey of the 
vessel had been held, and estimates sent in to forth- 
with repair the damage, at a cost of not more than 
$25,000, the injury being far less considerable than 
was at first supposed. ‘ 

Itis officially announced that the Great Eastern will 
leave Portland, Weymouth, on her trial trip, on the 
8th of this month, instead of the 17th ult., and finally 
sail from Holyhead to Portland, Maine, on the 20th. 
Tftis delay of three weeks is the time in which Mr. 

Scott Russell contracts to repair the damage occasion- 
ed by the explosion, and to put the vessel in the same 
condition that she was in when she sailed from the 
Thames. This contract, however, does not include 
any repairs which-the boilers may be found to require, 
and although they apparently sustained no damage, an 
investigation is said to have shown that the internal 
stays of the boiler most directly exposed to the force of 
the shock have either been displaced or greatly weak- 
ened, so that the boiler cannot be safely used in its 
present state. 


The decease of J. R. Brunel, the eminent engineer, 
occurred at his residence in London, on the 15th ult., 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-four years. His 
last important work was the Great Eastern. On the 
5th he was carried from the Great Eastern to his resi- 
dence in a very dangerous and alarming condition, 
having been seized with paralysis, induced, it was be- 
lieved by over mental anxiety. 
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TeLecraPu.—The Red Sea and India fy tose 


Company have announced the arrange under 
which they will be prepared, on and aft Ist of 
October to transmit messages for the public between 
Alexandria and Aden. Messages for Australia and 
China will be forwarded by post from Aden. There is 
every probability that a direct communication with 
Alexundria will be established through Constantinoble 
in the course of a few weeks. The news from India 
will then reach London in ten or eleven days. *fhe 
cable for the Kurrachee section, in course of shipmenty 
at Buikenhead, will be laid by the end of the year. 


Immense Pzacn Orcuarp.—The Cassidy Peach 
Orchard in Sassafras Neck, Md., says the Cecil Demo- 
crat, now the property of Anthony Reybold, of Dela- 
ware, comprises 650 acres, from which the proprietor 
has already realized over $36,000 this season, and ex- 
pects his sale to exceed, before the season is over, 
$40,000. The orchard, with its busy hive of indus- 
trious “ pickers,” is a great curiosity, and worth a 
Visit to those who are not familiar with the business. 


Inpians. Horace GREELEY WRITES FROM CALIFORNIA. 
——It is supposed that ten years ago, there were 60,000 
indians in the State ; to-day there are not 10,000. They 
have been driven from the homes inherited from their 
fathers through unknown generations; their lands have 
been taken without compensation ; they have been de- 
prived of the means of subsistence ; they have been de- 
spoiled of all their property, and robbed of every hope 
for the futare. They have the same humanity, the 
same wants, passions, and affections, with ourselves ; 
many of them are or were good, kind men, as 1 have 
seen for myself; but they have red skins and savage 
modes of jife; they stand in the way of the whites, 
who hate them and will not tolerate them. 


CoLoreD Emigration To JaMaica.—A movement is 
on foot, iu the Western vart of Canada, having for its 
object the emigration of colored persons to Jamaica. 
Nearly a week ago, about fifty had resolved to go. 
They are to be provided with tree passages ; and the 
Government of Jamaica guarantees them employment, 
or to provide for their subsistence till employment can 
be found, The advantages of this offer to those color- 
ed persons who desire to go to a climate less rigorous 
than this, and more suited to their constitutions, are 
clear and decided; and it can hardly be that many 
will not avail of them. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLour AND Meat.—There is some little inquiry for 
Flour tor shipment, and superfine is steady at $5 per 
barrel. Sales to the trade for from $5 to 5 50 for 
common and extra brands, and $6 624 up to 6 75 for 
extra family and fancy lots. Kye Flour and Corn 
Meal continue scarce. The former is firm at $4 12}, 
and the latter at 3 75 per bbl. 

Grain.—The offering of Wheat have somewhat 
fallen off; sales of 1500 bushels good and prime red 
at $1 19 a1 20, and 600 bushels fair Southern white 
at $1 30, afloat. Kye is wantea ; sales of 1000 bushels 
Southern at 85c. Corn is in good demand; sales of 
2500 bushels yellow at 88c., in store, and a small lot 
at 90c., afloat and from thecars. Oats are held firmly; 
sales of 3500 bushels new Delaware at 40 a 404c. per 
bushel, and some old Pennsylvania at the former 
figure. 


ANTED, a situation to teach in a family, or small 
school. Instruction can be given in French if 
desired. Address Rebecca I. Magill, New Hope 
Bucks Co., Pa. 
10th mo. 8—2t. 


+ 


# 
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ENESEE VALLEY SEMINARY will be re-opened 
for reception of pupils of both sexes, on the 
lst of 11th month next, and continue five months. 


of a liberal English education. 

This school is situated at Scottsville station, on the 
Genesee Valiey Railroad, ten miles suuth of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Terms $50 per term of five months, one half paya- 
blé*in advance. For a circular containing further 
particulars address 
STEPHEN COX, Proprietor, 

North Rush, Monroe co., N. Y. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

) YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo: next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
eharges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. 













10 mo. 1—4 t. 





wT 










)‘RIENDS? SCHOOL. The undesigned, Trustees of 
} the “BACON SCHOOL,” at Woodstown, Salem 
County, N. J., under the control of “ Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends,” are desirous of obtain- 
j ing a competent MALE TEACHER as Principal of 
said School. A member of the Society preferred. 
Good reference required. Address or apply to either 
JAMES WOOLMAN, 
WILLIAM M. CAWLEY, 
JOSEPH ENGLE, 
ABRAHAM WOOLMAN, 
JOSIAH DAVIS, 
Woodstown, 9th mo., 12th, 1859.—3t.8 Trustees. 




















YATON ACADEMY, Keynert Square, Chester Co., 

'y Pennsylvania. 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present proprietor, will open for the re- 
ception of pupils of both sexes, on Second day, the 
31st of 10th mo. next, and continue in session twenty 
weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
or to WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 


RUTHANNA JACKSON, 
Assistants. 
















or to Maerz B. Jackson, 
Cartes B. LAmpory, 
9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It isintended to com- 
mence the next Session of this Institution on the lst of 
11th month, 1859. Terms $60 for 20 weeks ; no ex- 
tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages, 
which wil! be $5 each. For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co. Pa. 
9 mo 3, 2m. 
















WYNEDD BOARDING, SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 
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The course of instruction will embrace all the branches | 
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1859, and continue twenty weeks. Terms $70, and 
no extras. For further information application cap 
be made to DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher, 
Spring House P. 0., 
8 mo. 13—2 mo. Montgomery co., Pa, 
er 
| ; LDRIDGES HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winter 
| Session 11 mo Ist. 
Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks, 
lars address the Principal for a circular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
8 mo 27 3 m. 


For particu. 





TT.HE BANKSDALE BOADING SCHOOL FoR 

GIRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month, 
and be continued twenty weeks. The course of study 
will comprise the usual English branches and Dray. 
ing. Terms $60. 

For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. 

8mo. 27 3m. 





\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $1i5 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them. 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, 

The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars containing further particu- 
lars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th mo. 7—3m. 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE.- 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66, 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Uolors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care taken of them. SAMU EL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Aitlebors’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 
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Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penta Bank. 
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